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who masks his face on a second appearance. S is P
without his masque and consequently Fielding also.
Equally clear is the editor's presence in the majority of
cases undistinguished by any of these initials; that is, in
those contributions where he coins a name in harmony with
the views expressed, or where, as in his farewell to the
public, he thinks no signature at all necessary.

It is Fielding who speaks through "Every-body" and
"No-body" and the other characters which were enumer-
ated in the paragraphs a few pages back, with the possible
exception of "Y. Y." In number forty he is three distinct
individuals: he is Misotharsus (or the Hater of Pertness)
outlining a treatise on "The Art of Swaggering in Print,"
Peter Upright praising Sir Alexander's essay on charity,
and Tom Thoughtless who despises the same essay, though
he encloses a guinea for Pierce, the poor baker burned out
in Bloomsbury. In number sixty-two, he assumes the name
of- Tragicomicus in order to write freely upon William
Mason's "Elfrida," a dramatic poem modelled on ancient
tragedy. This curious production in blank verse is un-
broken by acts or scenes and has "a continued chorus" of
British maidens, who never leave the stage and thus render
impossible any deviation from the unities of time and place
as well as of action. It is the kind of tragedy, said Mason
in letters prefixed to the piece, which a Greek dramatist
would write were he living in the eighteenth century.
Indeed, nobody would have ever thought of constructing a
drama otherwise, had there been no Shakespeare, who,
however elevated his genius, lacked the sober judgment of
Eacine. Tragicomicus, who feels like doing a mischief to
the critic who picks faults in Shakespeare, exposes the
absurdity of any attempt to restore the unities and chorus
of pseudo-classicism. "Methinks," he remarks, "Mr.
Chorus would be a very impertinent fellow if he was to put
in his observations on any of Shakespeare's interesting
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